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Modernizing the Employee Handbook 


NCE UPON A TIME when a foreman needed an- 
other man he hired him, showed him what he 
was expected to do, or, if untrained, attached him as a 
helper to some journeyman, put him to work, and that 
was that. It was up to the new man to make his own 
way. If he was young and industrially unsophisticated, 
his first days on the job were not without excitement. 
Each shop had its own hazing technique and its own 
set of impossible errands on which the unsuspecting 
youth was dispatched. If he took it all in good part 
and if he showed ability to handle his job, he won his 
place. If he was not able to adjust himself to condi- 
tions as he found them, another took his place and 
entered upon the initiation. 

This process of introducing an employee to his new 
surroundings, work-mates, and the company policies 
affecting him was hard and crude and not calculated to 
smooth his way. It was a trial by ordeal that he had 
to surmount. It was considered adequate and effective 
at the time, and perhaps it was. Rare indeed was the 
company that had formulated any industrial relations 
policy that could be transmitted to the new employee; 
there were few safety rules to be impressed upon him; 
there was little legislation affecting the working rela- 
tionship to be explained to him; there were few, if any, 
plant conveniences and personnel activities to tell him 
about. And as for informing him about his company’s 
general policies and problems—what affair were they 
of his? 

This question of introducing the new employee to 
his surroundings is viewed differently today. Human 


values and attitudes are assayed at a higher value. 
The gain from active cooperation in the enterprise, 
instead of mere blind compliance with requirements, 
is more widely recognized. The fact that first impres- 
sions often remain indelibly impressed on an employee’s 
memory and may go far toward determining his ulti- 
mate value to the company stresses the need for mak- 
ing those first impressions favorable. To this must be 
added the knowledge that there are those who will do 
their utmost to destroy satisfaction in employment, 
to break morale, and lead the employee to regard the 
management as his exploiter and natural enemy. If 
there is nothing to counteract this carefully nurtured 
impression it is likely to register. 

We have recently witnessed the collapse of demo- 
cratic countries in Europe because their morale no 
less than their physical resources were effectively 
sabotaged. These events have furnished an arresting 
object lesson in the urgent need to recreate in the minds 
of all ranks, from top executive to bench-hand, a feeling © 
of the inclusiveness of the enterprise system—of the 
interdependence of all groups upon each other, and the 
importance of mutual understanding and united effort 
to insure the safety and future of an economic system 
that has served better the interests of all ranks than 
any other system that has been devised. 

The question of introducing the new employee to 
his job, his company, and his privileges and responsi- 
bilities as a member of the company organization is 
always important, but it has assumed special signifi- 
cance in the light of recent developments. The pro- 
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jected program of manufacture for national defense 
will mean that an increasing number of companies 
must rapidly expand their working forces. Undoubt- 
edly the number of employees of some companies will 
double or even treble within a comparatively short 
time. This will mean that longer service employees 
who are familiar with the company traditions and 
policies will no longer constitute a preponderant pro- 
portion of the working force and serve as a leavening 
and restraining influence. They may in some cases even 
be a minority. Consequently, there will be a quick but 
effective job to be done in the assimilation of new em- 
ployees, in helping them to become adjusted to their 
new environment, in trying in every way possible to 
insure that they enter upon their work under the best 
possible auspices, in order that the cohesiveness and 
morale of the organization may not be destroyed in 
the process of absorbing large numbers of newcomers. 


Some companies have given much study to the mat- 
ter of planning the first days of employment to help 
the new employee fit into his new surroundings with a 
minimum of friction and a maximum of kindly and or- 
ganized cooperation. Such programs were discussed 
in an earlier article.| All companies, however, do not 
feel the need for so complete an induction program, 
but do want to make the new employee feel at home 
and inform him about the company with which he has 
become associated and its policies, particularly those 
that directly affect him. Many are accomplishing this 
by taking the old rule book or manual which used to 
consist mostly of a compilation of ““Do’s’” and “Don’t’s” 
and revamping it into a cordial and informative pam- 
phlet to welcome the new employee. At the same time it 
serves as a valuable reference guide for the longer 
service employee who may not be aware of all the 
privileges to which his status as an employee entitles 
him and who may learn for the first time interesting 
facts about his company which were not explained to 
him when he first started work. 


First Impressions 


The evolution of these company booklets provides 
an instructive reflection of the changes in approach 


to personnel administration that have been taking 


place in recent years. Even the titles of these booklets 
are revealing. Whereas a few years ago they quite 
generally carried the rather forbidding title ““Rules and 
Regulations,” many now appearing stress in their titles 
the management’s interest in launching each new career 
with the company auspiciously, and its desire to collab- 
orate in establishing a mutually satisfactory relation- 
ship. Such titles as “You, Your Job and Your Com- 
pany” (Whiting Corporation), “Off to a Flying Start” 


1“Tnduction Procedures for New Employees,” Conference Board 
Management Record, December, 1939 


(Montgomery Ward and Company), “Playing the 
Game with Spalding” (A. G. Spalding and Brothers, 
Inc.), “Your Job” (Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey), “Getting Acquainted with Dunlop’”’ (Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Corporation), “Employees’ Guide 
Book” (Eastman Kodak Company), “You and Your 
Company” (Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation), 
“Working with Stetson” (The John B. Stetson Com- 
pany), “Knowing Your Company and Your Job” 
(Acme Steel Company), and many others, give a quite 
different impression of management’s attitude toward 
the employee than a cold and unrelieved enumeration 
of rules that must be observed upon pain of dismissal. 

The opening sentences of the old handbooks and the 
new are a further key to the changed approach to the 
matter of introducing the new employee to his job and 
to his company. A booklet issued in 1922 begins: ‘““The 
following rules and regulations are issued by . 
company for the guidance of its factory employees.” 
Another issued in 1924, begins: “All employees are 
required to abide by the following rules governing con- 
ditions under which they accept or retain employment 
with the... company.” 

Both are perfectly proper statements, but their 
effect is negative rather than positive. They are warn- 
ings, not welcomes. They are in marked contrast to the 
greeting extended in the opening paragraphs of many of 
the recently issued handbooks. Compare them, for ex- 
ample, with the breezy opening of the booklet ““Off to 
a Flying Start’ issued by Montgomery Ward and 
Company: 

PLEASED TO MEET YOU 


Glad to have you with us... Hope you like us too! 
We believe you will find many new friends here... and 
we know you will like your new job because everyone 
here is so friendly and helpful to our new people. 

Naturally, you’ve got lots of steam up and you’re 
anxious to get started. So we'll do all we can to aid you 
in getting “off to a flying start” for your sake and ours. 
We have an experienced Sponsor and an Instructor in 
your department who will show you around and coach 
you on your new job. : 

Your Supervisor and your Department Head will be 
glad to answer your questions on any points about your 
hours, your pay, or your opportunity with Ward’s be- 
cause we want you to understand all of the conditions 
of your work and to be well satisfied. 


In his foreword to the employee handbook of Servel, 
Inc., the president, Mr. Louis Ruthenburg, states 
briefly the indispensability to the success of the com- 
pany of cooperative effort. He says, in part: 


We are joined together in an enterprise which will be 
successful in the degree in which we understand each 
other and cooperate for the success of the business . . . 
Cooperation grows out of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. This booklet is one means of explaining some — 
of our policies and methods . . . I sincerely hope that 
you will grasp your opportunities with Servel, take part 
in all our activities in which you may be interested, and 
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that we may enjoy together a long period of happy, har- 
monious and beneficial association. 


In a letter to new employees appearing in the book- 
let, “You, Your Job and Your Company,” of the 
Whiting Corporation, Mr. T. S. Hammond, president 
of the company, says: 


This booklet has been prepared to help you as a new 
member of our group become speedily and fully ac- 
quainted with our organization, its privileges, special 
advantages, policies and various regulations that have 
been established for our mutual benefit. 

You will find among the various activities some that 
will appeal to you more than others and many that will 
afford you an opportunity to participate in the develop- 
ment of our products, processes and our relationships 
with each other and the community. 

I urge you to take a personal interest in all of our 
activities and invite you to express your ideas either 
through established supervisory channels, the personnel 
department, .or directly to me. 

We are interested in you and your future success. 
The rules, benefits and activities described in this book- 
let have been established for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining mutual interest and understanding. 
We welcome you as a new member of our group and stand 
ready at all times to assist you in realizing a pleasant, 
profitable and successful experience with us. 


The Eastman Kodak “Employees’ Guide Book’”’ 
opens with the simple but cordial statement: ‘““The 
Eastman Kodak Company welcomes you as a member 
of its organization. We hope that you will feel at 
home here.” 

Thompson Products, Inc. does not hesitate to lay 


‘its cards on the table, face up, with a display of open- 


ness that offers convincing proof of its sincerity. In its 
handbook it makes the statement: 

There are no secrets in this company. We seek to 
make available to company members all information 
we feel will be of interest to them. Perhaps you have 
a particular interest in some one phase of the company’s 
business. Ifso, we want you to feel entirely free to ask 
for additional information you believe will help further 
your knowledge. 

In all these frank and cordial greetings to new em- 
ployees, and many more appearing in handbooks of 
other companies, there is evident a desire to extend a 
man-to-man greeting to the new employee—to con- 
vince him of a willingness to meet him half-way and 
help to make the relationship that is commencing one 
of mutual benefit and satisfaction. 


ContTENTS OF EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of recent 
editions of employee handbooks is their lack of uni- 
formity—their avoidance of any set pattern. This is 
a guaranty of their genuineness. No two managements, 
any more than any two persons, would, if left to them- 
selves, present a subject in just the same way. Origin- 
ality in method and expression of the subject matter 


in the booklets, therefore, gives the impression that 
each booklet is planned to meet the specific situation 
in the particular company—to carry out that manage- 
ment’s ideas, to deal with that company’s problems, and 
to be set up in a form and style that will be intelligible 
to and will interest that particular group of employees. 

However they may be arranged and phrased, these 
booklets have two main objectives: first, to introduce 
the new employee to the company with which he has 
become associated by telling him something about it 
and to provide him, as well as the older employees, a 
reference guide with’ information about company poli- 
cies and activities that affect him, and, second, to 
instruct him in the necessity, for the good of all con- 
cerned, of complying with certain necessary regulations. 
Consequently, in spite of the great variety in content 
and form of statement, most of the booklets have some 
basic features in common. 


History of Company and Description of its Operations 


A feature of comparatively recent introduction, but 
one of growing prevalence, is a story about the com- 
pany itself. A new employee instinctively wants to be 
proud of the company with which he has become asso- 
ciated. It pleases him and permits him to brag a bit 
to know something of his company’s history, its opera- 
tions, and the distribution and uses of its products. 
Whether to stimulate this pride or to give information 
that will enable an employee to work more intelligently, 
or both, more and more companies are including such 
information in their handbooks. Sometimes this sec- 
tion of the handbook is confined to one or two para- 
graphs, but sometimes several pages are used, often 
with illustrations of the original factory and the present 
plant, or some of the operations or products of the 
company, or both. Information about the background 
and sphere of activity of the company is particularly 
helpful in the case of large companies with several 
plants and many products, since it gives the employee 
an idea of the scope of operations and diversified activi- 
ties of his company that he would not otherwise obtain, 
and shows him in a general way how his own particular 
activity fits into the company’s scheme of things. 

Even more important is a statement of the manage- 
ment’s basic policy with regard to product, customers 
and employees. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has compressed its basic policy into one short 
paragraph: 

To so conduct this business that its customers and 
the public will be rendered a worthwhile service, with 
products of unquestioned quality at the lowest possible 
price, and to conduct its relations with the public, its 
customers, its stockholders, its employees and its com- 
petitors on the basis of fair dealing and mutual respon- 
sibility. 
The Whiting Corporation also stresses responsibility 
of both management and working force to the customers: 
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Service to our customers for over fifty years is an 
important reason for our success. Quality, prompt 
delivery and dependability have been our watchwords. 
The customer is our real boss and it is our responsibility 
to serve him well, to put him first and see that he gets 
what he wants when he wants it. We have done a good 
job of this in the past, but we want to do an even better 
job so that we can have more customers, steady work, 
full pay envelopes and continued opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 


Necessary Information About the Fob 


The employee needs at the very start to know about 
certain matters that affect him very directly, and the 
company handbooks offer a medium for getting this 
information to him promptly and accurately. What 
is the length of the pay period and what are the pay 
days? What arrangements are there for parking cars? 
What about identification badges or cards ? How often 
and where does he record his time? What locker room 
and washing facilities are available ? What is the com- 
pany’s policy with regard to holidays? One booklet 
employs the technique of asking the questions likely 
to be in the new employee’s mind and then proceeds to 
answer them: “‘Does the company pay good wages ?” 
“Will your job last?” “Are you protected against 
emergencies?” “What happens if you have an acci- 
dent on the job?” “If you get sick ?” “If you are called 
to camp as a member of a military organization?” “If 
you are called for jury duty ?” “Do you work on holi- 
days?” “Do you get a vacation with pay ?” “Suppose 
you want a loan for a special emergency ?” and so on. 

Then there are rules that must be observed. Here, 
again, recognition of instinctive reaction to different 
forms of statement is suggesting emphasis on the reason 
for necessary regulations in place of merely stipulating 
that employees must comply with them. Of course, 
there are rules in every organization that must be 
obeyed and every reasonable employee understands 
this fact. The safety of the individual, as well as others, 
and of company property, depends on avoiding certain 
risks. Orderly conduct of work requires the observance 
of established routines. Particularly when the working 
force is large, it is often necessary to lay down rather 
specific codes of behavior. But these may appear to 
the employee either as arbitrary and unreasonable 
restrictions on his freedom of action, or as perfectly 
proper requests that contribute to the common welfare, 
depending upon the way they are explained to him. 


Careful attention to phrasing may affect consider- 
ably the reception of company rules. Instinctive antago- 
nism is stirred in all of us by excessive use of the words 
“must not” and “cannot.” For example, a rule of one 
company reads: “All employees must enter and leave 
the plant at the employees’ entrance.”” Another way of 
saying the same thing is: “The employees’ entrance is 
for the exclusive use of employees and no other entrance 


should be used by them.’”’ Another rule reads: “An 
employee cannot be absent from work without permis- 
sion from his foreman.’’ Obviously, the statement is 
incorrect on its face because a worker can be absent 
without permission, although the consequences may 
be unfortunate. A more accurate statement, and one 
with less brusqueness, might be: ‘Absence from work 
is excusable: only when permission to be absent has 
been granted by the foreman.” 

In everyone there is an instinctive impulse to resist 
what may appear to be unnecessary and arbitrary dic- 
tation. Opposition can be stirred up by unfortunate 
wording and expression just as a desire to cooperate 
can be invited by an appeal to reason. For example, 
the handbook of Thompson Products, Inc. prefaces a 
statement of factory regulations with this frank 
explanation: 


These regulations have been adopted not to limit or 
restrain employees, but rather to guide and instruct 
them in the proper course to follow during their employ- 
ment. Before adoption, the regulations were discussed 
with properly designated representatives of the em- 
ployees. 


In most employee handbooks the safety program is 
explained at length. The wisdom of conscientious 
observance of safety regulations is stressed and in- 
formation is given about safety regulations and safety 
equipment that is available for employees. In one case 
observed, the safety records of different departments 
are shown to appeal to the pride of employees in each 
department to maintain or improve their department 
records. 


Advantages Available to the Employee 


Plans for promoting the economic security of em- 
ployees, for giving them opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and advancement, and for contributing in various 
ways to their satisfaction in their employment will be 
largely ineffective unless employees know about them 
and understand how they can avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered. The modern employee handbook 
provides an ideal medium for making this information 
known. 


Considerable space is devoted in many of these 
booklets to a description of company and employee 
activities. They explain such activities as group insur- 
ance, the pension plan, sickness and accident insurance 
or the mutual benefit association, the hospitalization 
plan, the safety and health program, medical service, 
training and educational programs, the vacation plan, 
Suggestion awards, savings plans and the credit union, 
the company library, the cafeteria, social and athletic 
activities and facilities, and the employee magazine. 


New features are appearing in these booklets. One 
which is found only occasionally, but which must make 
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a particularly strong impression on the new employee, 
explains the company’s policy with regard to employ- 
ment security. Sometimes the statement is general, as 
in the case of a petroleum refining company: “For 
many years the company has been interested in sta- 
bilizing employment and will continue that interest, 
endeavoring to provide as steady work as economic 
and operating conditions permit.” 

An instance of work guarantee appearing in an em- 
ployee handbook is the following: 


At the completion of three years’ service you will be 
entitled to a personal contract between yourself and 
your company guaranteeing you a minimum 1,600 hours, 
plus your holiday time; at the completion of four years’ 
continuous service this is increased to 1,700 hours, plus 
holiday time, as a minimum; and, at the completion of 
five years’ service your total is 1,800 hours, plus your 
holiday and vacation time, which actually totals 1,888 
per year. This contract must be renewed each year. 


The company is responsible for everything they have 
control over and have been released from everything 
they do not have control over. This is a valid contract 
and is a part of our security program for your guarantee 
of work. These personal contracts are given to hourly 
employees only. 


The booklet “Playing the Game with Spalding” of 
A. G. Spalding and Brothers, Inc., contains a useful 
statement in condensed form explaining how state and 
federal benefit legislation affects its employees. Pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, the Social Security 
Act, and the State Unemployment Insurance Law are 
summarized and their application to employees is con- 
cisely explained. 

Occasionally a statement of basic economic facts is 
found. This usually takes the form of developing the 
thesis of the interdependence of capital, management 
and labor on each other and the necessity of economical 
and profitable operation in order that all may benefit. 

The most helpful and useful booklet that could be 
devised will be of little avail unless it is read. To 
encourage each employee to read through the handbook 


at least once, there is sometimes attached to the last 
page or the back cover a brief statement to the effect 
that the employee has read the booklet. He is asked 
to sign this statement and return it to the employment 
or personnel office. 


ConcLUSION 


The 1940 editions of employee handbooks set a new 
standard of frank and friendly exposition of company 
policy. They serve an eminently useful purpose in pro- 
viding in attractive and readable form information that 
every employee should have. But they do more than 
that. 

At this time, when the workers of nation after nation 
have been forced to surrender advantages they had 
gained under democratic institutions—even the basic 
right to dispose of their services as they see fit—and 
have been reduced to a condition of subservience to an 
autocratic power that exploits them for its own pur- 
poses without the slightest regard for their wishes or 
their interests, these company handbooks provide elo- 
quent testimony of labor’s stake in maintaining democ- 
racy and the system of free enterprise. In matter-of- 
fact language they record the progress made by 
American workers: the right to organize, if they wish 
to, and be represented by leaders of their own choosing; 
automatic provision for the adjustment of grievances 
to assure every worker a fair hearing; opportunities to 
advance themselves by utilizing educational and train- 
ing opportunities; conveniences and privileges to con- 
tribute to their comfort, health and enjoyment—all in 
addition to the highest scale of wages the world has 
ever known. If any employee, badgered by propagand- 
ists of totalitarian governments, should become tempor- 
arily confused and wonder under what system the 
worker fares best, he would find his answer by a glance 
first at conditions in Europe and, second, at his com- 
pany handbook. 


Harotp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Length of Work Week and Total Output 


E Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards 

Act, in his letter to the President, published July 12, 
1940, expressing opposition to any temporary relaxa- 
tion of provisions of the Act on account of the defense 
emergency, cited reports of the British Health of Muni- 


tion Workers Committee, appointed to investigate 


working conditions in Great Britain during the first 
World War, and a document issued by the Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, November 15, 1917. 


The latter consists of a general statement of the desir- 
ability of maintaining enlightened labor standards even 
during the stress of war emergency conditions. The 
statements are unexceptionable as broad principles of 
good practice, but no evidence is presented to indicate 
the effect on output or on workers of different hours of 
work per week or types of working conditions. 

In this respect the British reports provide much 
more material for careful analysis. The Health of 
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Munition Workers Committee was appointed in 1915 
by Mr. David Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, 
with the concurrence of the Home Secretary—‘‘to 
consider and advise on questions of industrial fatigue, 
hours of labour, and other matters affecting the physi- 
cal health and physical efficiency of workers in munt- 
tions factories and work shops.” 


During the next two years the Committee submitted 
a series of reports covering many subjects related to 
industrial employment. The fifth report was devoted 
to ‘Hours of Work’ and was followed by three sup- 
plementary reports on the subject containing statis- 
tical evidence of the relation between hours of work 
and output, gathered by Dr. H. M. Vernon and based 
on observation of selected groups of workers. In the 
third of these supplements, Memorandum No. 20, ap- 
pear the figures quoted by the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator. 


The hours of work problem in British industry had 
evidently become critical when the Committee under- 
took its studies. Under pressure of the great need for 
war munitions, combined with a limited supply of 
labor, working hours had been greatly increased, ap- 
parently on the assumption that if so many units could 
be produced per hour, total volume could be increased 
proportionately and indefinitely merely by increasing 
the number of hours. No allowance seems to have 
been made for the fact that the human machine can 
stand about so much punishment and that when this 
point is exceeded, results are negative, rather than 
positive. In its first report on hours of work, the Com- 
mittee makes the statement: “It should be noted that 
as the most highly skilled workers (tool and gauge 
makers, tool setters, etc.) are the most difficult to 
obtain, they have been most generally employed on 
overtime, and have frequently had to work exceedingly 
long hours. At one time, cases of men working as much 
as 90 hours per week were common; more recently 
there has been a tendency to reduce hours, but, even 
so, weekly totals of 70 to 80 hours are still frequent.’”! 
The Committee in this Memorandum recommended 
that the average weekly hours of work, including over- 
time, should not exceed 65 to 67 for men, and 60 for 
women. 


Dr. Vernon then undertook his series of investiga- 


tions to observe the effect of work weeks of varying 
length on the output of selected groups of employees. 
His condensed findings are reproduced in Table 1. 
The figures selected for quotation by the Wage-Hour 
Administrator are those applying to women turning 
aluminum fuse bodies, which showed that a substantial 
increase in output apparently resulted from a reduc- 
tion in working hours. When hours of work were re- 
duced for this group from 66.2 per week to 54.8, output 


‘Health of Munition Workers Committee, Memorandum No. 5, 
“Hours of Work,” 1916, p. 2A. 


increased 11%, and when hours were further reduced 
to 45.6, output dropped only slightly to a point 9% 
higher than in the base period. 


Taste 1: Hours or Work AND Output IN BRITISH 
Munitions Inpustry, 1917 
Source: British Health of Munitions Workers Committee 
Women Turninc ALUMINUM FusE BopIiEs 


Average Weekly Hours} Relative | Relative 


Hourly Total 

Nominal | Actual Output Output 

Hirst eeriodseeneerne 74.8 66.2 100 100 
Second Period.......... 61.5 54.8 134 111 
Thitd eeeriodes ass. ere 54.8 45.6 158 109 


Women MI.iine A Screw THREAD 


Average Weekly Hours] Relative | Relative 
Hourly Total 

Nominal | Actual Output Output 
First. Periods. a ceepenee es 64.9 100 100 
Second Period.......... 64.6 54.8 121 102 
ThitdsReriods. s.55 22 57.3 48.1 133 99 

Men Encacep 1n Heavy Work 

Average Weekly Hours} Relative | Relative 
Rese ie ee Feces Total 

Nominal | Actual Output Output 
Firstabertodsta.t, crear 66.7 58.2 100 100 
Second Period.......... 62.8 50.5 122 106 
‘ThitdsPenod=snss erase 5625 Sle, 139 122) 


Boys Borinc Top Caps 


Average Weekly Hours} Relative | Relative 


; Hourly Total 
Nominal | Actual Output Output 


inst; Periods. ae eea a: 78.5 Bae 100 100 
Second Period.......... 61.5 54.7 117 88 
sUhirds Periods 60.5 54.5 129 97 


Had the Wage-Hour Administrator selected the 
data covering women milling a screw thread, they 
would have shown that a reduction in hours from about 
65 to 55 per week increased output only 2%, and a 
further reduction of hours to 48 resulted in a.drop of 
output 1% below the 65-hour figure. Had he selected 
the data applying to men engaged in heavy work, 
which might perhaps be the most applicable to our 
situation, they would have brought out the amazing 
fact that when hours were decreased from 58.2 to 50.5, 
total output increased 6%, but when the hours were 
increased barely over half an hour to 51.2, output 
miraculously jumped to a point 22% higher than the 
base period. Had he selected the figures applying to 
boys boring top caps, they would show that when 
hours worked declined from 72.5 to 54.7, output fell off 
12%, and when they were reduced a further fifth of an 
hour to 54.5, output recovered to a point where it was 
only 3% lower than when 72.5 hours per week were 
worked. 


In his report Dr. Vernon contended that extraneous 
factors had been eliminated in the groups under obser- 
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vation so that output closely reflected the effect of 
hours of work reduction. When, however, an increase 
of 0.7 hours results in the index number of output ris- 
ing from 106 to 122, and when at 54.7 hours the output 
index is 88 and at 54.5 is 97, it seems rather obvious 
that something besides length of work week was af- 
fecting output. The conclusion seems to be that un- 
doubtedly working hours can be increased to a point 
where the health of workers suffers and total output 
is actually less than when fewer hours are worked, but 
that the point at which efficiency, health conservation 
and maximum output unite will differ according to 
types of work and workers. 


The Committee’s report explains that “the reason 
why a reduction of hours (in the case of women milling 
a screw thread) did not lead to an improvement of 
total output similar to that in the fuse body turning 
operation, is that for four-fifths of the total time re- 
quired to mill the screw thread on the fuse body, the 
operative had no opportunity of quickening her work- 
ing speed, since she had merely to stand idly watching 
her machine, whereas the lathe worker had to apply 
seven different cutting and boring tools in succession 
to each fuse body and could quicken her speed at almost 
every stage.’! This brings out a very significant fact, 
and one with particular bearing on present-day con- 
ditions. As a general proposition it might be said that 
the effect of increased working hours on output is 
roughly proportionate to the physical fatigue factor in 
the particular job. - During the twenty-three years 
since the report was made, great progress has occurred, 
not only in removing heavy physical effort from many 
kinds of mechanical work, but also in the development 
of automatic and semi-automatic machines that re- 
lieve the operator of further work and exercise of dis- 
cretion. Consequently, in considering the effect of the 
length of the work week on production today as com- 
pared with the situation in 1917, the revolution in 
manufacturing methods must be kept constantly in 
mind. 

From another angle, the studies of the British Hours 
of Munition Workers Committee seem of doubtful 
applicability to the question of suspending the opera- 
tion of the Wage-Hour Act during the present emer- 
gency. Obviously, reduction of working hours can only 
be effective in increasing output when hours are re- 
duced from a level that has overtaxed the physical 
resources of workers. When hours are reduced from 
80 to 70 per week to 60 or 50, it seems perfectly natural 
that output should increase. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that increasing a 40-hour week to 50 or even over 
50 would not result in practically a corresponding in- 
crease in output, particularly under present-day manu- 
facturing methods which so greatly reduce the physical 

1Health of Munition Workers Committee—Memorandum No. 20. 
“Weekly Hours of Employment,” October, 1917, p. 4. 
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strain on the employee. In the first case, the work 
week is being reduced from a point where the worker 
is overtaxed and must conserve his strength in order 
to last through the work period to a point where he 
can operate at full efficiency throughout the entire 
period. In the second case, the work week is increased 
through an area where full effort can be maintained 
and stops short of a point where further application 
would react unfavorably both on the worker and the 
output. 

At about the same time that the British studies 
were being made THE ConFrERENCE Boarp conducted 
several general surveys of the effect of reduced working 
hours on output in American manufacturing plants. 
The industries covered included cotton manufactur- 
ing, wool manufacturing, silk manufacturing, boot and 
shoe manufacturing and metal manufacturing. The 


TaBLeE 2: Errect or Repuction In WorkKING Hours 
on Output, Meta, ManuracturinGc INDUSTRIES 


Source: THE ConFERENCE Boarp 
1917 Survey 
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last group is generally comparable to that covered by 
the British studies. 

In this case detailed analyses of selected groups of 
workers were not made, but cooperating companies re- 
ported what effect a reduction in working hours had 
on their output. Reductions in hours were much less 
extreme than in British factories, the highest point 
from which hours were reduced being 60 hours per 


(Continued on page 13) eg 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of wage earners in 25 
manufacturing industries remained unchanged from 
June to July at 74.07. The corresponding figure for 
July, 1939 was 72.1¢. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in 
25 manufacturing industries declined slightly from 
$28.23 in June to $28.16 in July. In July, 1939 the 
figure was $26.64. 


Employment fell off from an index number of 94.1 
in June to 93.9 in July. The employment index in 
July, 1939 was 83.9. 


Average hours of work per week increased slight- 
ly from 38.0 hours in June to 38.1 hours in July, as 
compared with 37.1 hours in July, 1939. 


The cost of living index reversed a 3-month trend 
and declined from 86.4 in June to 86.3 in July. In 
July, 1939 it was 84.9. The purchasing power of the 
dollar on the basis of cost of living advanced from 
$1.157 in June to $1.159 in July, as compared with 
$1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, ot the purchasing power of 
money wages, fell off from 122.8 in June to 122.6 in 
July. Real wages are still above the 117.9 level of 
July, 1939. 


Unemployment in the United States, according to 
the Conference Board estimates, increased from a total 
of 8,181,000 persons in June to 8,235,000 in July. In 
July, 1939 the total was 9,384,000. 


LaBor TrRENDs In 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND THE Cost oF Livine, 1938-1940 
Source: THE ConreERENCE Boarp 
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AvERAGE Hourty Earnincs 1n Cents, 27 Manv- 
FACTURING INpDusTRIEs, JuLy, 1940 
Source: THE ConrereNnce Boarp 
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InpustRIAL Disputes, 1938, 1939 anv 1940 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Length of Work Week and Total Output (Continued from page 111) 


week, and, in most cases, the work weeks in individual 
companies were not reduced more than four to six hours, 
and often less than that. One study was made in 1917 
corresponding almost exactly to the period covered by 
the British investigations, and another was made in 
1919 during the postwar inflation period when labor 
would normally be less efficient. The results of these 
surveys are condensed in Table 2. ; 

In the 1917 survey an increase in production fol- 
lowed a reduction in working hours in 7% of the re- 
porting companies. Production was increased or main- 
tained in 45%. The 1919 survey showed production 


increased by hours reduction in only 3% of the com- 
panies, and it was increased or maintained in 27%. 
Lower production resulted from a shorter work week 
in 55% of the companies in 1917, and 73% in 1919. 
These figures can at best be only general indications, 
since-a change in length of work week is often accom- 
panied by changes in methods, equipment or procedure 
that may have far greater effect on output than the 
change in hours. 


Haroip F. Browne 
Management Research Division 
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Absences for Compulsory Military Training 


HE PRESIDENT has been empowered to call out 
Dae National Guard and members of the several 
Reserve Corps for a year’s training period. It seems 
certain that a selective service law will be enacted in 
some form. Every business enterprise therefore faces 
the prospect of losing some of its employees temporarily 
and will have to create a policy to deal with this 
situation. 


The legislation calling men into military service en- 
deavors in a broad way to protect their jobs, but there 
is still considerable scope for the exercise of discretion 
by management. The exact status of employees during 
their absence for military duty, their relation to com- 
pany benefit plans, such as group insurance and pen- 
sions, and the basis on which they may return to their 
jobs are matters about which company policy must be 
formulated. 


Because of the keen interest of business executives in 
this subject, THE ConFeRENCE Boarp is making an 
investigation of company policies governing military 
absences. As an advance statement of the trend of com- 
pany thinking, the Board presents here the policies of 
nine representative companies governing the different 
phases of employment procedure which may be affected 
by compulsory military absences. The policies of these 
companies are contained either in formal announce- 
ments to employees or as instructions to plant and 
department heads. It should be emphasized that this 
sampling is so small that it cannot be used as an indica- 
tion of prevailing practice and is offered only to show 
the various approaches to the problem of protecting the 
workers’ rights and privileges in the event they are 
called to the colors. The various phases of these com- 
pany policies are discussed below by subject. 


PROTECTION OF JOBS 


All these nine companies promise to reemploy the 
draftees upon termination of their military training, 
wherever possible. It is, of course, difficult to forecast 
business conditions one year hence because of both 
domestic and foreign conditions, and it has therefore 
been necessary to impose some limitations upon the re- 
employment of workers upon their release from govern- 
ment service. Quotations from several company an- 
nouncements are indicative of company policy in this 
respect. 


A large automobile manufacturer: 


Upon termination of such service the worker shall be 
reemployed provided he has not been dishonorably dis- 
charged and is physically able to do the available work in 
line with his seniority at the current rate for such work. 


A large chemical company: 
Employees with a year or more uninterrupted service 
_ will retain their seniority with the company, and 
their positions, or positions as nearly equivalent as pos- 
sible to those they relinquished, will be open to them 
. provided they are in physical condition satisfac- 
tory to the company’s medical examiners, and provided 
the positions vacated or similar positions are still in exist- 
ence and not filled by employees with greater seniority. 


A large food company: 

Employees with one or more years of continuous em- 
ployment who leave the company . . . will do so 
knowing that it is the intention of the company to re- 
employ them . . . In addition, employees hired to 
replace them will be advised in writing that readjust- 
ments will have to be made in order to enable manage- 
ment to fulfill its assurance to former employees return- 
ing from defense service. 


A large petroleum refining company: 

Any employment or promotion to fill a vacancy created 
as a result of the granting of such special leave will be 
considered as temporary. Uponreturn . . . the worker 
will be reinstated in his former position, if it still exists, 
provided that no change in operations during his absence 
has affected his job status. If such change has taken place 
every effort will be made to provide him with suitable 
employment. To be eligible for such consideration the 
employee must be physically able to satisfy the require- 
ments of the job. 


SENIORITY 
All but two of the nine companies grant employees 
called for service leaves of absence covering the period 
of military training. There is some division of opinion 
as to whether service should be accumulated during the 
year’s absence. Quotations from the announcements 
indicate divergence of company policies in this respect. 


A motor manufacturer: 


Employees . . . shall be given leave of absence for 
and will accumulate seniority during such period of 
service. 


A chemical company: 


Leave of absence with no deduction from continuous 
service during the period of absence will be granted to em- 
ployees during periods of compulsory military training 
subject to paragraph /f. ; 


_ The company in paragraph f provides that a deduc- 
tion will be made from total service for the portion of 
such absence in excess of three months unless authorized 
by the Operating Head of the company concerned. 


A, building supplies concern: 5B 
Employees . . . will be granted leave of absence | 
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without pay . . . In accordance with our past policy, 
request for leave of absence in excess of six months . . 
must be referred to the Officers’ Board for individual con- 
sideration. Every effort will be made to provide employ- 
ment for those employees whose military or other govern- 
ment service exceeds what the company can grant in 
leaves of absence, following demobilization. 


A building supply company: 
Employees with a year or more uninterrupted service 
. will retain their seniority with the company. 


A roofing company: 


Any employee with one year’s service shall retain his 
continuous service standing. 


A food company: 

Their record (employees with one year’s service) will 
remain as of the date they left the company’s active 
employment. 


A petroleum company: 
Any regular employee with one year or more of service 
. will be granted a special leave of absence . 
with a maximum of one year from date of call . 
Service credit . . . will be granted upon return to the 
company. Such special leave will not break an employee’s 
continuity of service under the 1932 annuity plan. 


If, however, an employee resigns to enlist in one of 
the regular armed forces prior to a declaration of war, 
his services shall be treated as terminated although a 
record of the circumstances is to be kept on file so that 
if he later applies for reemployment he will be given 
special consideration, according to the regulations of 
this company. 


PAYMENT FOR ABSENCE 


On September 3, the War Department officials an- 
nounced that there is no legal provision which would 
prohibit employers of men called to military service 
from paying all or part of the employees’ salary. Four 
of the nine companies covered will pay some part of 
the drafted workers’ salary, for varying periods of time, 
as follows: 

A textile company will pay the difference between the 
service pay and wages for a three months’ period. 


A chemical company: 

An employee attending compulsory encampment for a 
period in excess of two weeks in a calendar year will re- 
ceive full wages or salary during such period which is in 
excess of two weeks, but not more than two weeks’ pay 
(one-half month if on salary payroll) in a calendar year, 
in addition to vacation pay to which he may be entitled. 


This company also provides that the maximum will be 
raised to four weeks’ pay if war is declared. 2 
A roofing company has announced that it will give 
employees in service since January 1 of the current year 
the difference between normal wages and the govern- 
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ment pay for twenty-one days. The employee is also 
entitled to receive his regular vacation pay if he desires 
to take his vacation during his period of duty. 

A petroleum company will pay for a period of ninety 
days the difference between the employee’s regular 
company pay and the remuneration from the govern- 
ment. 


Company Benerit PLans 


Three of the nine companies have covered the subject 
of group life insurance in their company policies govern- 
ing military absence. An office appliance company 
announces that employees called for military training 
may continue their life insurance policies on the same 
basis as at the present time. On the other hand, a food 
company has adopted the policy of maintaining, at its 
own expense, the group life insurance policy for all 
employees with six months’ service. This company 
has also informed such employees that they may leave 
their contributions for group annuities with the insur- 
ance company, the company to follow the same policy. 
When the employee returns to work, contributions will 
be resumed by both employer and employee. A petro- 
leum company will continue to provide its gratuitous 
death benefits for a period not to exceed one year. In 
addition, the employee may continue his subscription 
to group life insurance, also for a period of one year, 
provided arrangements are made for the employee to 
pay the premiums. 


MIscELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Several companies have stipulated that the employee 
must return to work within a specified period, ranging 
from one to two months, if he is to retain all company 
rights and privileges to which he is entitled. These pro- 
visions will undoubtedly be changed to comply with the 
compulsory military training bill as finally enacted. 

A chemical company has incorporated an interesting 
provision in its announced policy, as follows: 


In addition, it is our desire to be as helpful as possible 
to every employee called to the colors. Undoubtedly 
some of our employees who will be called into service 
have financial obligations or other commitments that will 
be the source of considerable worry to them. E 

Managers of plants, directors of laboratories and office 
managers have been asked to meet and talk with each 
employee under their leadership who is called into service 
so that if the employee desires, personal problems brought 
about by conscription may be discussed and attempts 
made to work out individual plans so that personal hard- 
ships may be eliminated to as great a degree as is possible. 
The extent to which the company can be of assistance is, 
of course, based upon individual cases, for, frankly, no 
general order can be written which will cover or be fair 
in every case. 

F, Beatrice BROWER 


Management Research Division 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
August 11 to September 10 
August of Gaveay of Wisconsin that most of the public 


12 Arsenal Raises Maximum Hiring Age—Frankford (Phila- 


13 


14 


15 


19 


21 


delphia) Arsenal in effort to secure adequate supply of 
skilled labor raises maximum hiring age to 62. Recently 
the hiring age had been raised from 50 to 55. Legal 
retirement age is 65 and an act of Congress would be 
necessary to permit employing men over 65. 


Textile Minimum Wage Appealed—The Opp Cotton 
Mills of Alabama petitions United States Supreme 
Court to pass on constitutionality of order issued by 
Wage-Hour Administration fixing 3214 cents as the 
minimum wage for textile workers. A decision of a 
Federal Circuit Court upholding the order is being 
appealed. 


Labor Shortage Halts Road Progress—New Jersey’s multi- 


million dollar highway construction program to provide 
emergency employment is abandoned because of labor 
scarcity due to national defense work and pick-up in 
private employment. 


State Safeguards Fobs of Service Men—Governor Lehman 
of New York issues statement guaranteeing protection 
of jobs of state employees called to military or naval 
service. In addition, they will receive full state pay 
for 30 days of military duty and the difference between 
military pay and state salary for longer periods. 


Company Sues Union for Sit-Down Damage—Apex 
Hosiery Company sues American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (C.1.0.) for $1,171,957 for damages done to 
company property at time of sit-down strike in 1937. 
Former judgment in favor of company under anti-trust 
laws was overturned by the United States Supreme 
Court because of lack of evidence that interstate com- 
merce had been seriously interfered with. 


Union Fails to Pay Fine—Deadline passes without pay- 

ment of fine assessed by impartial chairman of milk 
industry against Local 584’of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union (A.F.L.) for illegal strike. Fine amounted to 
$5,000, to be paid to Sheffield Farms Company (New 
York City). 


AFL. Pledges Defense Cooperation—William Green, 
addressing New York State Federation of Labor, says 
that during war and defense emergency A.F.L. will 
abandon effort to shorten working hours and will avoid 
strikes wherever possible, particularly in national 
defense industries. 


Union Membership Cannot Bar Employment—Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals (Boston) holds two-to-one 
that employer cannot refuse to hire an applicant solely 
because of union connections, since such blacklisting 
would nullify existing provisions of Wagner Act. 


N.L.R.B. Criticized by Member—W. L. Leiserson, mem- 


ber of N.L.R.B., states in letter to Professor Commons 


clamor about the Board comes from “misconception 
on the part of the Board and its lawyers as to the 
basic purpose of the (N.L.R.) Act’? and to poor ad- 
ministration. 


25 Vocational Training Work Expanded—Federal Security 
Administrator reports that 80,614 persons have en- 
rolled for special training for defense production and 
3,000 have already been placed in jobs. 


26 Key fobs To Be Exempt—Secretary of War states that 
national guardsmen holding civilian jobs important to 
the nation’s rearmament program would not be called 
into active military service, since “they are more im- 
portant to the nation in their positions than they 
would be in active military service and it is vital that 
they remain on their jobs.” 


C.I.O. Attacks Red Peril— Conservative C.I.O. unions 
in New York State open campaign to oust Communists 
and their sympathizers from administrative positions 
in unions. 


27 N.L.R.B. Election in Brokerage House —By a vote of 
34 to 31, employees (exclusive of department heads and 
customers’ men) of New York stock exchange house of 
Newburger, Loeb and Company, reject affiliation with 
Bank and Brokers’ Employees’ Union (C.I.O.) in an 
election supervised by the N.L.R.B. 


30 N.D.A.C. Calls for Labor Laws’ Observance—By unanimous 
vote the National Defense Advisory Commission adopts 
labor policy calling for compliance by industry with all 
provisions of existing federal and state laws affecting 
labor, such as Walsh-Healey Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, National Labor Relations Act, etc. 


September 


1 Large Wage Restitutions—Wage-Hour Administrator an- 
nounces that payments for back wages awarded by the 
Wage-Hour Administration amount to $2,616,617. 


7 Selective Service Enacted—By vote of 263 to 149 the 
House enacts its version of the Burke-Wadsworth Com- 
pulsory Selective Military Service Bill. The bill in some- 
what different form had already been passed by the 
Senate and now goes to conference. 


8 Training Program Announced—Sidney Hillman, labor 
member of National Defense Advisory Commission, an- 
nounces program for meeting skilled labor needs. In.an 
inventory of the country’s unemployed man power, just 
completed, 5,500,000 men have registered. A develop- 
ment program of coordinated effort between vocational 
schools and industrial plants is expected to prepare idle 
workers for effective employment on defense projects. 


